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ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM. 
By H. P. Ayres, M. D., 


Of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Whatever attractions may be presented to 
American physicians in the colleges and mu- 
seums of England, France and Germany, for 
prosecuting the study of the healing art, our 
own country is fast loooming up, and taking a 
high place in the advancement of medical 
literature. 

A few years ago the taunts of ‘‘ No books,” 
“No literature,” came over the Atlantic on 
every wave; now, every wind or tidal wave 
carries back to the Old World the name of 
some new work, which has been added to 
American literature, by American brains, 
many of which take a high place in the cos- 
mos of medical works, are speedily copied by 
European type, and may be found in libraries 
of physicians among European nations. 

The child America is eating strong food, and 
from her abundance is occasionally giving back 
to the old parent a rich intellectual repast, by 
Which she is refreshed, and complaisantly 
smiles on the occidental stripling. But the 
old parent must hasten, or get out of the way, 
for American enterprise, American genius, 
American science, American literature cannot 
be stayed, or retarded by difficulties. Medical 
men in America may not have all the appli- 
aaces, and wealth, and leisure of our transat- 
lantic brethren, but these drawbacks are only 
stimulants to our youthfulness, and medical 
science here will measure advancement with 
Wider strides, and grapple difficulties with a 
More determined will, until many gems of 
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transcendant excellence in scientific truths are 
freely developed. American medicine, Ameri- 
can surgery will tread closely upon European 
advance, or perhaps outstrip it, but as gen- 
erous magnanimous victors, we shall always 
honor her as we now do in her ascendancy. 
The Army Museum in Washington city will 
be the Archimedean leverto move on the great 
work resting upon American physicians and 
surgeons. The evidences of our resources 
and ability there developed, are only indices 
of what our labor, resources and ability can 
accomplish. American-like, we will conquer 







































































we reach the acme of scientific attainment. 
My only aim in this paper will be to give a 
general idea of this collection of highly inter- 
esting matter. To give a minute description 
of specimens, or condense what has been 
written by the personel of the museum, 
would only be a repetition of their superior 
and perfected work. ; 

The Surgeon General, Lieutenant Colonel 
George Otis, Assistant Surgeon United States 
Army, Colonel J. J. Woodward, Assistant 
Surgeon United States Army, with a corps of 
able associates, and the liberal patronage of a 
liberal government, are doing a work for med- 
ical science of whichall may be proud. 

The material from which these medical 
savants draw their facts and conclusions, are 
enormous and indescribable, as they include 
sixteen thousand hospital registers, forty-seven 
thousand burial records, sixteen thousand hos- 
pital, muster aud pay-rolls. 

Alphabetical registers of the dead, contain~ 
ing two hundred and fifty thousand names of 
white, and twenty thousand of colored sol- 
diers, compiled from them ; and the patholog- 
ical collection, which in the surgical depart- 
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ment alone, numbers five thousand five hun- 
dred preparations. 

The total number of surgical cases, with 
detailed histories of the wounds and injuries 
received during the war, which have been 
classified and recorded is, of wounds, etc., one 
hundred and thirty-three, thousand nine hun- 
dred and -two,and of operations twenty- 
eight thousand four hundred und thirty-eight, 
making over one hundred and sixty-two 
thousand. 

The causes of death, and discharges for 
disability, have been furnished to different 
departments, viz: Pension Bureau, twenty-six 
thousand five hundred and eighty-nine; Pay 
Master General, eight thousrnd; Adjutant 
General, ten thousand six hundred and twenty- 
three, and to authorized agents, four thou- 
sand, making in all about fifty thousand cases. 

In the medical department there are near 
one thousand pathological specimens, the 
descriptive manuscript of which embraces 350 
pages folio. 

There are one hundred and sixty specimens 
of diseased intestines, occurring in camp 
fever; these are arranged in groups. There 
are two hundred prepared specimens of the 
intestinal canal occurring in diarrhea and 
dysentery. . 

In the microscopic series there are fourteen 
hundred specimens of microscopic views of 
beautiful and truthful portraitures of diseased 
tissues in various pathological states. 

These pictures are so carefully and artisti- 
cally taken, that they almost supply the pres- 
ence of the original tissue. 

A series of carefully-prepared water-color 
specimens, copied from the diseased parts, as 
soon as removed from the subject, are beauti- 
fully and truthfully done, and exhibit the high 
attainments of the artist. 

The subject of producing micro-photographs 
by photo-lithography, has been successfully 
attempted, and will very soon, with the present 
energy and ability manifested in the museum, 
produce delineations equal to any in the world. 
In a report made by the medical department 
of the museum, in reference to photographing, 
it is said: “In fact, any of the markings or 
diatoms that are visible with the microscope, 
can be photographed with the utmost clear- 
ness and ease, and the time has arrived when 
the inability to photograph alleged markings 
will throw doubts on the correctness of the 
observers who have supposed they saw them.” 
With such convictions on the part of those 
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who are developing the resources of the 
Medical Museum, we are prepared for almost 
any discovery in this department, however 
fabulous or mythical it may at first appear. 

It is generally known that government has 
purchased Ford’s Theatre for a museum, 
which has been,remodleed and changed until. 
it is;well adapted for its present use. 

The first and second floors are chiefly taken 
up with records and the clerks engaged in that. 
divison. In the upper story is deposited the 
vast and valuable collection of medical and 
surgical specimens, illustrating almost every 
casualty and disease to which man is liable, 
collected by the medical corps of the army, 
and other contributions, during the war of the 
rebellion. 

An adjoining building belonging to the gov-- 
ernment has been fitted up as a laboratory, and 
as offices for the heads of the different divi- 
sions in the main building. 

There are apartments for chemical labora-. 
tories, where a complete analysis of various 
substances in materia medica are made, and 
investigations in the various changes occurring 
in morbific fluids found in the animal economy. 

There is a complete Microscopical Depart- 
ment,—‘ where preparations illustrating the 
pathology of camp disease are made, and in-. 
jections and dissections to demonstrate minute: 
points in anatomy, and which has attached a 
laboratory for micro-photography, whereby the 
microscopical preparations are represented as: 
they appear under high magmifying powers. 
The photographic department, where the ap- 
pearance of wounds, mutilations, and especially 
the results of conservative surgery are repro- 
duced. The engraving department, where 
the illustrations required for a Medical and: 
Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion 
are prepared on copper, steel, stone, and wood, 
the draughtsmen, engravers, and lithograph-. 
ers, working under the direct supervision of 
the medical and surgical historians of the war, 
and having the advantage of having before 
them the specimens themselves which they 
are to delineate.” 


On the main large floor of the museum pro- 
per, are sixteen large, handsome glass cases 
running the length of the building, in which 
are arranged with the greatest care and orna- 
mental taste, the various specimens which 
have accumulated. The labeling, and num- 
bering, are so distinctly and so carefully done, 
that you at once perceive the entire plan, and 
can readily find any desirable specimen. 
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One prepartion of much interest to me was 
the morbid anatomy of peritoneal inflamma- 
tion. 

The subject was an adult, the stomach and 
intestines in all their convolutions had become 
perfectly united, and presented an almost solid 
mass of matter with only the tracings of the in- 
testinal canal, the whole had been attached to 
the parietes of the abdomen, and must have 
been almost immovable. 

Another case of Tubercular Pleurisy, in 
which the consolidation was even more firmly 
united than the one first mentioned, was of 
peculiar interest from the extent of the dis- 
eased tissue, and from the astonishing extent to 
which life may be continued, during the ray- 
ages and destruction of disease. 

There are interesting specimens of diseased 
hearts; congenital anomalies, atrophied, hy- 
pertrophied, diseased valves, tubercular depo- 
sites and vegetable growths are among the 
most interesting. 

One of the most interesting to me, was an 
adult heart, in which there was a large growth 
of vegetation. The cavities were much en- 
larged, and the growths had quite filled. the 
auricles and ventricles, rendering it difficult to 
understand how the circulation had been car- 
ried on until such organic changes had taken 
place. 

Diseased pericardiums, aneurisms of the 
aorta, and other arteries ; variose veins, and 
a variety of injuries to the heart and circula- 
tory system, from swords, bayonets, balls, 
shells, and concussions, are largely repre- 
sented. 

There are numerous specimens of diseased 
stomach, cancerous, tubercular, simple and 
malignant tumors, ulcerated surfaces, perfor- 
ated parieties, some with pariees as thin as 
tissue paper, some with thickened and indur- 
ated walls, cavities and fungous growths. One 
stomach has its surface covered with scorbutic 
uicers, presenting a fearful and hideous ap- 
pearance ; another so atrophied that it was one 
inch at the pyloric diameter; this specimen 
was taken from a man thirty years old. 

The intestinal canal has received by far the 
greatest care, and aomunt of labor, from obvi- 
ous reasons, and the pathological perforations 
are beautifully preserved. They are usually 
cut open longitudinally, and stretched on a 
glass frame so as to display the whole surface, 
then suspended by a hook in suitable jars of 
the clearest glass. There are several hundred 
Specimens in this department illustrating the 
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various lesions and changes occurring in camp 
diarrhea, chronic diarrhea, dysentery, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid ulcers, uleerations with per- 
forations, thickening and ulcerations of Peyer’s 
patches, shaven-beard surfaces, various diseases 
of solitary follicles, enlarged, contracted, 
thickened portions of duodenum, jejunum, 
ileum, coecum, colon and ilium, with other 
portions of the canal. 

One case is prominent from the extent of 
lesion disease has made; it is a prepared 
specimen of an inflamed cesophagus. In this 
case there was hypertrophy, thickening, infil- 
trations, contractions of canal to one third or 
one quarter of an inch,and a general distinc- 
tion and distortion of the parts. In immediate 
connection with this series are every form and 
kind of parasites peculiar to the stomach and 
intestines of man; the lumbricoid, tenia solium, 
and tenia lata, are the most abundant. 

There is a large collection of pathological 
specimens showing the various states and 
ravages of dipthefia. As a general thing, the 
distinction of tissue is very slight, but almost 
every physician meets with malignant cases, 
which destroy and eat like cancer, and hasten 
decay like gangrene. It is only when such 
cases come under our observation that we fully 
appreciate the terrible nature of the disease. 
In some of the specimens, their is a distinction 
of the palate, tonsils, larynx, pharynx, and 
the entire surface is dark, presenting the ap- 
pearance of gangrene. 

The liver, spleen, kidneys, urinary and gall 
bladders, with their peculiar diseases in dif- 
ferent pathological states,;are highly attractive. 
I will only mention a few prominent cases :— 
two livers; on one a tumor the'size of a child’s 
head, the other had an absoess-cavity in which 
a childs head could be thrust. Tuberculated, 
and carcinomatous livers in all the various 
states and forms of disease are abundant. 

There is an enormous gall bladder over eigh 
inches long, and filled with apparently healthy 
bile ; another in which a number of biliary 
calculi are encysted within the cavity of the 
gall bladder. 

There are spleens of enormous size and 
others weighing only one half ounce. 

Some kidueys are horse-shoe shaped, some 
are double, some are united to each other, 
some with Bright’s disease, and others tuber- 
culated carcinomatous. ~ 

The urimary bladder, the organs of genera- 
tion in the male and female are highly inter- 
esting and the collection large. 
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There are several interesting cases of 
‘ovariun tumors, simple, multilocular, fibrous, 
adhesive and pedunculated. 

In thus passing hastily over the medical de- 
partment we are impressed with two thoughts ; 
frequency of carcinomatous structures and the 
universal deposition of tubercle, no part of the 
human body being free from its presence; it per- 
vades and permeates into every structure and 
fibre, and undoubtedly is or will become one 
of the greatest enemies of the American peo- 
ple. It will be an interesting inquiry to know, 
whether tubercule in America is on the in- 
crease, or whether it prevails to a greater ex- 
tent among us than among other civilized 
nations. 

It is impossible to give even an outline of 
the surgical portions of the museum, six thou- 
sand objects crowded upon the attention. 

The American Surgical Museum may in 
some respects fall below some European collec- 
tions, but when taken in all its relations, the 
remark which has been made respecting it, is 
simply true: “ This is the most extensive de- 
pository of surgical and pathological speci- 
mens of its kind in the world, and particularly 
excels in minute details of the history and 
results of each case.”’ 

In passing hastily through this department, 
as we did through the medical section, we can 
only mention some of its prominent features. 
The mind soon feels over-burthened with the 
constant succession of interesting objects, each 
one of which claims the attention, while the 
next, and the next, crowd upon us with some 
new feature in surgical wonders, anatemical 
lesions, or novel effort in nature at reparation. 
There is every possible specimen of fractured 
bones, bothsimple, comminuted and compound. 
There are abrasions, contusions, crushings, 
incisions, disintegrations, broken articulations, 
and shattered joints; wounds by the sword, 
bayonet, round and conoidal shot ; fragments 
of shells, splinters, explosions, clubs, and tom- 
ahawks. 

No part of the body has escaped. There 


are wounds of the head, the eyes, the nose, 4 


the tongue, the neck, the arms, the chest, the 
legs, and toes; all parts have been torn and 
broken. The strange freaks of balls in their 
tortuous and eccentric courses and curious 
lodgments, are matters full of curiosity, and 
well worthy the record given them. 

Specimen 24 is a beautiful illustration of 
fracture by contusion. The musket ball has. 
only slightly depressed the external table of 
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the frontal bone, while the internal table is 
broken and depressed over one-half inch. 
SPECIMEN 2121. 

A conoidal ball has struck the parietal bone, 
broken it, and then the bone acted as a knife, 
cutting the ball in two equal parts, one part 
being external, the other internal to the bone. 

SPECIMEN 3257 
strongly illustrates the wonderful extent of 
injury a man may endure, and yet survive for 
a time the injury. 

In this case a conoidal ball entered the nose, 
carrying away a part of the vomer, the lachry- 
mal and orbital plates of the ethmoid bone on 
the left side, the root of the ala, and 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid, and is im- 
planted in the left temporal bone at the base 
of the pterygoid pyramid, which is split off and 
forced backward one-fourth inch. There is 
fissuring of the auditory canal and mastoid 
process, and both tables of the occipital for 
two inches, backward and upward. A fissure 
crosses the body of the sphenoid, the cells of 
which are freely opened, and second fissure 
traverses the left orbital plate and part of the 
temporal ridge of the frontal. . 

The left artum is opened above and behind, 
and the turbinated bones on the left; yet this 
man lived several days after receiving the in- 
jury. One skull has nine sabre cuts; one is 
perforated by a bayonet; in one the sphenoid 
bone is transfixed by a sword—the weapon is 
seen with the specimen. The superior and 
inferior maxillary bones may be seen in all 
states of disorganization, from a variety of 
causes; necrosis, caries, fractures, effects of 
shell, balls, and surgical operations. 

The verteral column has not, and does not. 
escape the ravages of disease, and accidents 
and injuries incidental to civil life and war. 
Of 187 cases recorded of gunshot wounds and 
fractures of the vertebre, all proveing fatal but. 
seven. 

SPECIMEN 611. : 

The lumbar vertebre were shattered by & 
conoidal ball, the canal perforated, and the cord 
injured; yet the man was unconsious of the 
wound, and continued his ordinary duties for 
some time. 

Another case in which there has beens 
dislocation and fracture of the vertebra, com- 
pressing the cord to one half its diameter.. 
Ossific matter has been thrown out, uniting 
the bony structure and making entire separa- 
tion, excepting in the flattened condition of the: 
cord, to what degree of impairment of useful- 
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ness I cannot say. However inquisitive the 
mind may be about injuries to the vertebral 
column and cord, it can in this collection be 
fully satisfied. 

The arm and hand so much exposed in all 
the affairs of life, but particularly in battle, 
may be seen in all the varied forms of dis- 
solved continuity, to which bones, and flesh, 
and vessels, and joints, can be subjected. 

Simple, transverse, oblique, comminuted 
compound fractures, splintered and shattered 
shafts, enlarged and anchylosed joints, necro- 
sis and gangrene, with a score of other acci- 
dents, have laid siege to this part of the body, 
and, judging from the specimens and relics of 
the attack, there has been a satisfactory vic- 
tory. 

SPECIMEN 1738. 

Five and a half inches of the upper end of 
humerus with head of the bone excised, 
badly shattered with a fragment of shell, 
preserved with the specimen. The patient is 
an assistant or orderly in the museum, and has 
a good use of the arm. 

SPECIMEN 2749. 

Excised elbow joint, forming anchylosis of 
elbow joint and diseased humerus. 

The new bone formed double the size of the 
humerus, a small portion of sequestium to 
be seen, highly interesting, as decay “~ 
reparation are going on. 

Excised portions of ulna and radius, of car- 
pal, and metacarpal bones, and phalanges 
entire and comminuted are in great profusion. 

Of all the bones of the body the femur has 
and does excite the most lively interest. 

If there is any one point in surgery drawing 
out research, observation and experiment, it 
is the surgical operations on the femur and 
hip joint. Its extension and important artic- 
ulations, both in bony structure, and large 
nerve and circulatory connections, give it an 
important place among surgeons, and its dis- 
articulation has been and is considered a 
formidable operation. 

The surgical experience of the Crimean, 
and the recent German war, and of our own 
late rebellion, has only left the matter in a 
state bordering on indecision. For one hun- 
dred and forty years, or since the days of Mo- 
rand, this subject has had its advocates and 
opponents among the brightest ornaments of 
the profession, and the reports of the Ameri- 
can Army Museum show a similar disagree- 
ment among the ornaments of American sur- 
gery. 
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In the museum, and in circular No. 7 may 
be seen beautiful chromo-lithographs, and lith- 
ographic pictures of successful operations on 
the hip-joint, by some of our distinguished 
surgeons. 

SPECIMEN 4386. 

The fractured ends not being in apposition, 
there has been ossific matter thrown out in 
great abundance to form a connection, making 
a strong union, but the bad position of the 
bones, and sloughing from detached fragments 
kept up such a drain that death would have 
been the result ; hence an operation was deter- 
ained on. 

The amputation was made at the hip-joint 
five months after receiving the wound; the 
man recovered and is now living. 

SPECIMEN 3080. 


Femur terribly comminuted for nine or ten 
inches; part of the fragments preserved. 

The injury made by a fragment of shell; the 
soft parts terribly torn ; there was no special 
shock perceptible in the feelings of the pa- 
tient; died soon after; amputation at hip- 
joint. 

SPECIMEN 4386 AND 81 
exhibited the wonderful efforts nature puts 
forth to repair injury, and the wonderful ex- 
tent to which decay and disorganization may 
be carried, and the patient survive. Both are 
fractures of the femur ; in both there ‘are ef- 
forts at reparation ; both subsequently success- 
fully operated on by amputation at hip-joint. 

SPECIMEN 1161. 

“A portion of the shaft of the left femur 
fractured in the upper third, and partially 
united by columns and arches of callus. A 
portion of bone found in the middle callus.” 

The ossific depositforms a network of arches 
and columns, and various angles and braces, 
thus attaining a degree of strength sufficient to 
support the body with the aid of crutches. 

The reparation would be difficult to design, 
but the accomplishment manifests a wisdom 
and beauty, even in the deformity, which call 
forth our admiration and wonder. A volume 
would not contain a record of all the speci- 
mens in this department, and a record of the 
interesting features connected with them. 
Fractured, fissured, splintered, crushed shafts, 
impacted balls, and fragments of shell, seques- 
tra and new ossific matter, may be seen to the 
heart’s content, and yet the mind becomes 
fixed and absorbed in this interesting field of 
observation and thought. 
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The same wide range of observation, and 
the sanie. unlimited variety of interesting ob- 
jects and specimens are found in the injuries 
of the knee joint, the tibia and fibula, in con- 
nection with the bones of the foot. 


In all the museum I found no more interest- 
ing feature than the efforts of the system to 
repair injuries, and supply any defect in the 
organisms; her wisdom and resources, her 
successes under the most unpromising features, 
manifest only the same wisdom which gov- 
erns and regulates the minute detail of changes 
in universal nature. 

There are many other sections of the mu- 
seum of equal interest, and filled. with speci- 
mens carefully and beautifully prepared, 
among them pathological specimens of 
erysepilas, gangrene, tumors, malformations, 
sexual organs of the male and female, fetal 
appendages, and fetal monstrosities and 
parasites found on man and animals. 

There are beautiful casts of stumps, wounds, 
deformities and disfigurations, so perfect and 
life-like, that. the mind feels satisfied with the 
representation. Drawings, photographs, lith- 
ograps,photo-micrographs, micro-photographs, 
executed with the highest skill, are added in 
abundance to complete this wonderful and 
elaborate collection. 

Diatoms and other objects have received a 
large amount of labor. 

There is a beautiful collection of mounted 
preparations for the microscope, of the mus- 
cular, osseous, vascular and nervous systems ; 
of the organs of digestion, respiration, of 
hearing, seeing and smelling, of parasites, 
articles of food and drink. Added to this, 
there have been made an interesting collec- 
tion of photographic negatives of microscopic 
objects, viv.: Connective tissue, muscular, 
osseous, vascular and nervous systems. In 
this section are found three hundred and sixty 
injected objects, from Professor Hyrti, of Vi- 
enna, generally showing the arrangement of 
the capillaries in different structures of the 
body. This beautiful and interesting feature 
of the museum contains the material for a 
volume, and we turn from it dissatisfied, be- 
cause we wish to look longer at them. 

We cannot conclude our observations with- 
out calling attention to the pleasing fact, that 
special attention has been given to the anatom- 
ical and pathological relations of the horse— 
of all animals the most useful, noble, faithful, 
and I may add, the most affectionate. He 
richly deserves the attention, for he constantly 
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contributes to our domestic happiness, health, 
and comfort ; he contributes to our wealth and 
prosperity ; he is a willing, contented servant 
in all departments of life. 

When invasion comes, and our peaee and 
security are jeoparded, he goes forth with our 
armies and shares with them privations, dis- 
ease and death. We are proud of the magnan- 
imity which prompts such a section in the mu- 
seum. It beats in accordence with the true 
American heart, which dares to measure out 
justice and mercy even to a brute. I was per- 
fectly astonished at the apparent slightness of 
the skeleton of the horse, and cannot compre- 
hend where his great strength lies. 

We have thus hastily and imperfectly 
passed through this brilliant collection and 
addition to science. The “ Army Museum” 
will become the Mecca of the American phy- 
sician. Pilgrimages will be made there, not 
to touch a cold stone, or prostrate the body, 
but that the mind may receive a new impulse 
—a rekindling of devotion to science—a deep 
draft at that rich intellectual fountain, which 
will continue to well up until it blesses man- 
kind universally. The work is anational one ; 
it is a work worthy the nation—worthy the 
men engaged in its design and arrangement, 
and worthy the hearty co-operation of all. 


HOSPITAL GLEANINGS. 


By Jas. B. Burnet, M, D., 
Of Newark, N. J. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

No. IV. 
1. CASE OF SENILE GANGRENE. 

M. D., aged 70, admitted May 23d. She had 
always been a person of good health, and as 
far as could be ascertained, had no unhealthy 
diathesis about her. Has had three children— 
two died very young, the third is still living, a 
vigorous man. For the last few years she and 
her husband have lived upon their scanty earn- 
ings, herself picking rags about the street. 
Since they became infirm, they have had but 
little animal food, and subsisted chiefly upon 
soup made of vegetables; drinking rye coffee 
every evening. Two years since, she began 
to have periodical attacks of pain in the right 
leg between the knee and ankle, but in neither 
of these articulations. These attacks of pain 
continued up to the commencement of the 
gangrene. 

About three months since, while picking 
rags, the right foot became chilled, if not fro- 
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zen, but she was able to walk the next day, 
without much inconvenience. Six weeks ago 
the foot looked natural, but a very severe pain 
began near and above the inner malleolus, 
which induced her to apply a blister over the 
spot, on the removal of which she says “‘ there 
was a hole under it.””. A doctor “ poulticed it 
with herbs and something white,” to which 
she attributes all her sufferings, for within 
twenty-fours the entire foot became black, and 
the gangrene has been gradually creeping up 
the leg, and is now highest upon the anterier 
and outer aspect of the limb, where it reaches 
to within three inches of the knee. She does 
not complain of much pain; the gangrenous 
parts are dry, but the odor is very offensive. 
She has no arcus senilis. The heart’s action 
is quite irregular, and has a feeble, mitral, re- 
gurgitant murmur. She is very ansemic, and 
the soft tissues pit upon pressure. When 
punctured, the gangrenous parts are perfectly 
insensible, and from the puncture there issues 
aturbid serum. The gangrene has extended 
up above the knee, and the ankles are becom- 
ing soft and boggy. Died June 5th. 

Autopsy.—A sloughy abscess had formed in 
the popliteal space. Lungs healthy. Heart 
very flabby ; the edges of the left auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening thickened and roughened. 
The mitral curtains were atheromatous. The 
aorta from beginning to end was the seat of 
the same degeneration, but nowhere was the 
inner coat destroyed. The arteries on the 
right side were plugged from the bifurcation 
of the aorta to the gangrenous leg. The plug 
was pale and soft, with an occasional clot of 
very dark blood. It’s consistency, and the ab- 
sence of anything like adhesions between it 
and the vessel, indicated that it had not ex- 
isted for any considerable period, nor acted as 
the cause of the gangrene, butvice versa. The 
muscles and fascise of the leg were entirely 
dead. The lower end of the ileum was the 
seat of a tumor of the size of the two fists, suc- 
culated and communicating with the intestine 
by a valvular opening. Under the microscope 
it was found to be tubercular in structure. 
The liver contained a small tumor of the same 
character. 

2. CASE OF CANCER OF THE STOMACH. 

Fred Umpaugh, et. 42, admitted April 9th, 
was perfectly well until two months before 
admission. His first symptom was a profuse 
diarrhea, lasting five weeks. Had had no 
pain or vomiting, and was generally able to 
Work. After recovering from his diarrhcea, he 
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had pain in the diaphragm, with occasional 
vomiting, which symptoms’ have increased to 
the time of admission. He had been in the 
habit of drinking large quantities of beer, but 
not much strong liquor. After admission, the 
pain and vomiting continued and increased. 
He became jandiced; had little appetite ; 
grew rapidly emaciated. His appearance in- 
dicated a cancerous cachexia. On examina- 
tion, by, palpation, a small hard tumor was 
distinctly felt about the middle of the free 
edge of the left lobe of the liver. In this place 
he complained of great tenderness. Does not 
know of any of his relatives having cancer. 
His mother died of phthisis. He has never 
vomited blood, or passed blood at stool. 
Died June 22d. 

The autopsy revealed a large cancerous 
mass envolving the pyloric orifice of the stom- 
ach and upper portion of the duodenum. The 
cancerous mass was hard and nodulated, and 
developed entirely beneath the mucous mem- 
brane, which, it was thought, would account 
for the absence of hematemesis. The open- 
ing of the gall-duct was completely sealed; 
gall bladder was distended with gall. The 
liver was of a dark, bronzed hue, adherent to 
the stomach around the cancerous mass. A 
microscopic examination confirmed the general 
appearance of cancer. 


ON CHOICE OF CLIMATE FOR INVA- 
LIDS. 


By A. P. Merritt, M. D. 


The number of invalids seeking relief by 
change of climate is sufficiently large to justify 
increased attention to the subject, and espe- 
cially for such as are laboring under pulmonary 
disease, or a predisposition thereto. Discus- 
sions of the subject are the more necessary, 
because there are few points in connection 
with it which are generally concurred in by 
physicians, or settled in the public: mind. In 
each individual case it is important to deter- 
mine whether it be advisable that the invalid 
leave his home at all, and whether, in doing 
80, he shall travel east or west, north or south, 
and how far. Whether he should seek a locality 
of high or low elevation, and an atmosphere 
abounding in dryness or moisture, are ques- 
tions variously determined. Ingeneral, warm 
climates are preferred to cold, although it may 
be shown that consumption is more common 
in the torrid than in the frigid zone. A dry is 
often preferred to a moist atmosphere, while 
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relief is, perhaps, as often found in alluvial as 
in mountainous districts. Predisposition to 
pulmonary disease is overcome by active labor 
in the swamps and prairies of Louisiana, not 
less than by nomad life in Minnesota. 


Thus the question of dryness and moisture 
seems to be one of peculiar difficulty ; and we 
often encounter the inconsistency of patients 
treated in their sick chambers by an atmos- 
phere rendered damp by artificial means, and 
then sent into distant countries in search of 
dryness, supposed to prevail in sandy deserts, 
or upon mountain tops. The open air is often 
prohibited at night to avoid the moisture 
which has been rendered sensible by some re- 
duction of temperature. The presence of fogs 
is also deprecated, and for no better reason 
than that the moisture held in atmospheric 
solution has been condensed by the influence 
of a cooling breeze. No doubt injury often 
results from the sudden transitions of tempera- 
ture affecting atmospheric solutions ; but there 
is no reason to believe that water, independ- 
ent of such condition, is prejudicial to health. 
Very numerous, indeed, are the proofs afforded 
by the habits and exposures of soldiers, sailors, 
travelers, and hunters, living without shelter, 
and sleeping at.night in the open air, that 
atmospheric moisture is not, of itself, preju- 
dicial to health. All experience shows, that 
it is not safer for the invalid to pass the night 
in an arid desert, than in the midst of marshes, 
or upon the ocean where moisture greatly 
abounds. After all that has been said and 
written upon this subject, I am well convinced 
that nothing has been provided for the wants 
of man which is less productive of evil than 
water. 

In the class of invalids to which I have re- 
ferred, the common morbid condition is, a 
want of vital energy—a prostration of nervous 
power—with its legitimate influence over phy- 
siologic functions, causing morbid or defective 
secretion, impairment of nutrition, and some- 
times a deposit of tubercular matter in certain 
organs and tissues, resulting in phthisis pul- 
monalis. The prominent indication of treat- 
ment, therefore, is nervous invigoration. Any 
plan of regimen and medication which secures 
this result, and which restores, in any degree, 
healthy secretion and nutrition, affords more 
or less relief, and the only promise of perma- 
nent cure. The increased development of 
animal heat, and the formation of fat in the 
tissues resulting, are proper evidences of the 
success of any treatment having for its object 
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this invigoration of the nerve-power; and 
without these there is little encouragement or 
hope of success. 

The remedial measures, then, must be such 
as are adapted to the support of the system, 
and to the preservation of health in all the 
functions. Pure air, nutritious food, exercise, 
and clothing, are mainly to be considered, and 
all medicaments should be subservient to 
these. The classes of medicines most required 
are, the nerve-tonics, aperients, and anti-peri. 
odics. 

Pure air is to be enjoyed only by out-door 
life. Confined and crowded rooms, and vapors 
arising from the imperfect combustion of gas, 
and coal-oil, and particularly those from an. 
thracite coals, are to be avoided. Chemistry 
discovers little variation in the constitution of 
the atmosphere in country localities all the 
world over; and even in cities suffering from 
epidemic visitations of fatal forms of ‘disease, 
atmospheric analysis fails to demonstrate im- 
portant changes, and to justify the prevalent 
belief in the existence of deleterious corrup- 
tions. Odors of various kinds abound in both 
city and country; but we are without proof 
of their injurious effects upon the lungs and 
the human constitution. On the contrary, we 
often find the best specimens of health among 
those whose daily occupations subject them to 
such odors as are supposed to be causes of 
disease. Much of the modern teaching on this 
subject is adcaptandum vulgus, and unsustained 
by either science or observation. 

But all experience proves that sudden tran- 
sitions of temperature are often injurious to 
invalids, as are also, in many cases of pulmo 
nary disease, the influence of the ocean winds. 
Besides the sudden depressions in tempera 
ture, these winds come charged with more or 
less of saline matter, which is exciting in its 
effects upon the bronchial tubes. These winds 
are most likely to prove injurious to those 
who are unused to them, and hence the disap- 
pointment of many who leave the interior of 
the country for a temporary sojourn at the 
sea-side. Better success sometimes attends 
upon a sea-voyage, during which the lungs be- 
come accustomed to the saline stimulation, 
which may, from the force of habit, soon 
prove beneficial. The “northers” of Texas 
are also objectionable on account of their 
chilling ‘influences, afid need to be carefully 
guarded against by invalids visiting that cout 
try; and the same remark applies to all the 
western and northwestern regions now being 
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visited by invalids emigrating from the western 
States. Purity of atmosphere is to be enjoyed, 
put the north winds, and the currents of air 
emanating from mountain gorges filled with 
snow and ice, and espécially the inclemency 
of winter, interfere very seriously with the 
comforts and welfare of itinerant invalids. 

An object too often overlooked or under- 
valued is abundant respiration. From habitual 
stooping and contraction of the chest, from 
listlessness and inattention, from the natural 
effects of debility and nervous depression, and 
sometimes from spasmodic constriction of the 
bronchial tubes, deep inhalations of air are 
not made by phthisical persons, excepting only 
while sleeping. The deficiency is to be obvi- 
ated by the constant. effort to fill the lungs by 
a full respiration and the habit of taking fre- 
quent long breaths. Much can be done, too, 
by an erect posture—throwing back the shoul- 
ders and elevating the head. Exercise of the 
arms with dumb-bells and clubs is also useful, 
and young persons sometimes derive benefit 
from swinging by the arms, especially if there 
be a tendency to spinal curvature. 

No part of our country has yielded more 
beneficial results in regard to this class of em- 
igrants than the prairie lands of Louisiana and 
the alluvial districts of the lower Mississippi 
river. Moisture in the air necessarily abounds 
in these regions,intersected as they are by water 
courses,and interspersed by lakes and marshes, 
presenting abundance of water surface to the 
action of the sun and winds. Observations 
upon the dew point show an atmospheric solu- 
tion of moisture nearly approaching to satura- 
tion, but only very rarely are the transitions 
of temperature so sudden as to condense the 
moisture into visible fogs, or to cause large 
precipitations in the form of dew. Nothing is 
more generally observed by immigrants into 
that country than the remarkable atmospheric 
transparency, both day and night, brightening 
the lustre of the foliage, and rendering object 
Visible at great distances. Upon the banks of 
the lower Mississippi, and throughout all the 
alluvial regions to the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the moonlight is brigher and the stars 
are more brilliant than in more northern lati- 
tudes. Immigrants soon learn to copy the 
habits of the native population, and spend 
their nights as well as days in the open air. 
A mattress upon the veranda, or a hammock 
suspended in the grove, tempts the weary and 
the infirm to the luxury of sleeping., Com- 
plaints of the deleterious effects of the night 
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air are never heard in that country. Moisture 
is, indeed, equally soothing to irritable lungs 
and softening to a parched skin, and mmvalids 
afflicted with either, or both, do well to give 
the fact due consideration. It is only against 
the chilling influences that may arise from 
moisture in connection with sudden changes of 
temperature that invalids of this class are to 
be protected. In traveling, in warfare, in the 
pursuit of game and in fishing, invalids may 
wade the lakes and bayous of the South, and 
remain for hours immersed in their tepid wa- 
ters, without injury, if they will take proper 
precautions against becoming suddenly chilled. 
In regard to the choice of food, it must be 
considered that invalids suffering from a de- 
pression of vital energy, are somewhat in the 
condition of persons emigrating from hot to 
cold climates. In the torrid zone the human 
race subsists largely upon vegetable food, 
Roots and fruits of spontaneous growth afford 
sufficient sustenances tothe tawny races living 
in idleness under a vertical sun, while the 
color of the skin and its peculiar secretions 
enable them to dispense almost entirely with 
clothing. For them animal heat is thus suffi- 
ciently provided and preserved. But as we 
travel toward the poles, stronger diet and 
warmer clothing are required, and in both re- 
spects nature providentially provides for our 
necessities. Fats and oils enable the human 
constitution to resist the influences of cold, 
and vestments otf wool and fur preserve the 
scanty supply of animal heat. The physio- 
logic condition which predisposes thg individ- 
ual to the development of tuberculosis, is of a 
similar character; but it must be borne in 
mind that oleaginous food is useful in either 
case only upon condition of perfect digestion 
and assimilation. The Esquimaux tribes di- 
gest oils in their grossest forms, and are rarely 
subject to pulmonary disease of a tubercular 
character ; and the negro race migrating from 
the torrid to the temperate zone, can only be 
protected from fatal disease by such oily nu- 
triment as would prove fatal in the hot re- 
gions of Africa. Both races crave and digest 
the diet suited to their climatic condition, as 
do the subjects of tuberculosis, diabetes and 
other diseases of deficient nervous energy. 
For these reasons cod-liver aud other oils 
have come tobe considered medicinal, and 
even palatable, in such quantities as invalids 
can readily digest. These are sufficient hints 
in regard to the choice of food for the class of 
invalids to which I am referring, but it is more 
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difficult to adapt the doctrine to the pathologic 
than to the physiologic condition. It was 
an easy matter for the southern planters to 
secure double profits from slave labor by feed- 
ing negroes on pork and corn bread, and 
shielding them from cold by proper clothing ; 
and the negroes were protected by this treat- 
ment from phthisical complaints resulting from 
change of climate ; and there are many ne- 
groes losing the advantage of this diet, as idle 
freedmen, who are preserved from immediate 
destruction by subsistence, in part, upon the 
oily catfish and sturgeon ; but it is difficult, by 
any such regimen, to arrest the already inau- 
gurated pathologic condition threatening 
phthisis; although it may be an important 
part of the treatment to supply the system 
with hydrocarbonaceous material. In these 
diseases of nervous depression nature assists 
in pointing out the proper class of remedies, 
conditioned upon the ability of the stomach 
to digest them. An extraordinary illustra- 
tion is mentioned by Hampton in a case of 
diabetes with such intense craving for fats, 
that in his delirium the patient raved inces- 
santly about “ fat, roasted fat, which the an- 
gels of heaven were preparing for him.”’ Su- 
gar 1s also to be considered in this connection, 
the fattening influences of which are fully ex- 
emplified by its effects upon the negroes in 
cain-growing districts. Uncoagulated albumen 
is also supporting and fattening, as illustrated 
in{the use of raw beef and raw eggs, both of 
- which may be substituted for oils and fats 
- when these are not readily digested. 


Medicinally, the principal nerve-tonics are 
arsenic, strychnine and iron ; the first being 
the most i important because of its greater ten- 
dency to invigorate the respiratory function, 

and in many cases to relieve existing period- 
icity. The constriction of the bronchi, limit- 
ing the volume of air respired, and reducing 
the extent of decarbonization in the lungs, 1s 
by no other remedy so readily relieved as by 
arsenic; while the whole nervous system, suf- 
fering depression from causes referred to, is 
better elevated and sustained by this than by 
other tonics. The success I have met with 
in the use of this remedy—pure arsenious 
acid—justifies me in reiterating the opinion 
given more than twenty years ago, that the 
time is likely to come when arsenic will be 
principally relied on for the prevention and 
cure of consumption. Strychnine is valuable 
in indigestion and serous discharges from the 
bowels, and iron often becomes necessary in 
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the enemic condition. Aloes is most import. 
ant among the aperient remedies, and this 
may sometimes be replaced by lac sulphur in 
aperient doses, while calomel, in minute doses 
uncombined, is the proper excitant of secre. 
tion. Alcohol may sometimes accomplish | 
temporarily what fats and oils do permanent. 
ly. But it requires medical skill to conduct 
these medications. Without it, phthisical pa. 
tients are apt to make sad mistakes. 

Woolens alone should be used as clothing. 
Besides producing a wholesome irritation of 
the surface of the body, they preserve it from J 
the effects of sudden transitions of tempera. 
ture, and facilitate the evaporation of the cu. 
taneous secretions. And not among the least 
of. the advantages of woolen clothing is, their 
remarkable power of relieving a dry skin, than 
which, nothing is more important. The qual- 
ity and thickness of woolen clothing and bed- 
ding should depend much upon the sensations 
of the patient, upon actual experiment, taking 
care always that every part of the body be 
covered, and by woolens exclusively. Theoretic 
conclusions in regard to this matter are apt to 
be erroneous. 

Exercise should always be taken in the open 
air, and itis on this account mainly that pre- 
ference is given to a warm climate. If should 
be active rather than passive, or such as will 
employ the greatest number of voluntary 
muscles, such as walking or farm labor, but 
without excessive fatigue. This, in connec. 
tion with the full inspiration of pure air, is the 
great desideratum ; and with the preper pre 
cautions against the effects of sudden transi- 
tions of temperature, the avoidance of inclem- 
ent weather is commonly unimportant. Ex- 
posure to drenching rains, wading in lakes and 
rivers and sleeping in the open air, rarely it 
flict serious injury upon the patient if he be 
properly clothed. In case of sudden depres 
Psions in temperature, however, it is desirable 
that activity be maintained while the clothing 
remains wet, or untila place of shelter from 
cooling winds can be reached. 

Tepid ablutions should be practiced daily, 
using strong alkaline soap or the spirits of 
ammonia as a deturgent. Vapor baths are 
often objectionable, unless they are taken in 
such manner as to exclude the vapor from the 
lungs. One of the great secrets for invs 
lids to study and understand, is the proper us¢ 
of water. 

It is idle for invalids to expect improve 





ment from any andall the appliances of treat: 
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pent without a full sufficiency of sound and 
pealthful sleep, which should mostly be taken 
atnight; but whether by night or day, indoors 
or out, all clothing worn in waking hours 
should be dispensed with, and ‘care should be 
taken that nothing tight be worn about the 
body or limbs while sleeping ; nor should any 
other than woolen covering be used. 

It is not my purpose to recommend any par- 
ticular place or country as essentially suited 
o phthisical invalids—being thoroughly con- 
nced there isnosuch place. Their improve- 
ment depends, everywhere, upon the kinds 
* of regimen and medication indicated in this 
aper, and it has always been found that lit- 
tle reliance can be placed upon specifics and 
ostrums. Medical advice 1s important to 
many, but in regard to no class is it more true 
" Bhat “ God helps those who help themselves.” 
* Mina large majority of cases, home is the best 
lace for the invalid, provided it does not re- 
trict him in his open air exercise, or subject 
im to the respiration of deleterious gases. 


CARBOLATED ALCOHOL. 
By W. H. Wittiams, M. D., 
Of Denver, Colorado. 

I wish to suggest, through your journal, an 
plication of carbolic acid and alcohol, which 
consider to be a most admirable dressing in 
urgical cases of a certain character. The 
tanifold therapeutical applications of carbolic 
id during the last several years, seen to 
reclude the probability of any original sug- 
tions as to its use. The physical, chemical, 
id vital effects of alcohol are alike well under- 
ood, yet it is to a combination of these two 
sa remedial agent to which I wish to direct 
le attention of the profession. 

Without entering fully into an explanation 
{the reasons that induced me to adopt the 
se of what I have been pleased to denominate 
arbolated Alcohol, in imitation of a correspon- 
aut of the MEDICAL AND SURGICAL RE- 
ORTER, in a paper on “ Carbolated Glycer- 


ize essay on the use of Alcoholic Liquors in 
ralth and disease, as also to the many articles 
l Carbolic Acid, for the ideas that suggested 

probable therapeutical value to me. I 
hve not hitherto, through journals or other- 
se, heard of Carbolated Alcohol, and hope I 
not have committed the stupidity of sug- 
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gesting that which is well known. I propose 
the following formula, to be modified with re- 
spect to-either ingredient as may be required: 


RB. Acid Carbolic, » We 
Alcohol Dilut., U.S. P. ” is 
Aque Dist. vel. Aque Com., f.3j. M. 

Fiet lotio. 

This, when applied to the surface of a recent 
wound, seems to promote speedy union. My 
experience with its use, has-been alone with 
minor operations, and injuries, yet I have no 
no doubt that its influence would be salutary 
in cases of extensive cuts and amputations, 
permitting the wound to dry and glaze, as 
much as convenient, before application. The 
efficiency of the remedy probably depends 
upon the coagulation of the free or exuded 
Albumen by the alcohol, thereby coating the 
surface, and preventing further exudation and 
separation of the surfaces of the wound, by 
reason of said exudation, after approximation, 
as frequently occurs, probably upon some 
vitalizing influence exerted by the alcohol and 
acid, and most reasonably upon the antiseptic 
capacity of the acid, destroying the sources of 
zymosis and decomposition, thereby opposing 
suppuration, and favoring the rare and much- 
desired process of union by first intention, a 
result I can not wholly claim under my obser- 
vation, though I have seen some very near 
approaches to it, suppuration being limited. 





——A disease called pachima is reported to 
be fast destroying the cattle of the Soonder- 
buns, in India. It has appeared in an epidemic 
form, and its victims invariably fall off and die 
in the course of two or three days. This epi- 
demic is said not to differ much from the epi- 
zootic, or cattle disease of 1864. It is called 
by the natives pachima, or puschima, probably 
because they suppose it to come from the 
west. Mr. Rainey, in bringing the matter to 
the notice of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India, at a recent meeting in 
Calcutta, suggested that the Government 
should cause a simple manual in Bengalee, on 
the subject of cattle diseases, to be prepared 
for distribution among the people. Such a work 
would be of the greatest utility. 


——ProFEsSOR PIETRO CIPRIANA, of Ital- 
ian celebrity, who has been dangerously ill 
with an enormous anthrax on the back of his 
neck, is, we learn with pleasure, much better, 
and has rétired to the country to recruit his 
health. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Periscope. 


Circumcision. 

A. B. ARNOLD, M. D., Baltimore, Md., contributes 
the following account of this operation to the N. Y. 
Medical Journal: 

During the last nineteen years, I performed the 
operation of cireumcision, as practised among the 
Israelites, not less than eight hundred times. This 
extensive experience enabled me to gather some 
noteworthy facts and observations. It will perhaps 
be not uninteresting to introduce their statement by 
a brief account of what is at present known, or con- 
jectured, in regard to the origin and purpose of this 
species of mutilation, which prevailed to a great ex- 
tent in ancient times among numerous tribes and 


nations, and is yet practised by over two hundred | 


millions of people. 
The appsratus used consists of a two-edged knife 


lamella of the prepuce is usually cut away, and, 
being of a less elastic nature, is found to cover a part 
of the glans. Sometimes it remains intact, and may 
still cover the entire glans, and even project beyond 
it. Ifthis be the case, it ought to be removed by a 
short sweep of the knife, as it would otherwise dan- 
gle about in shreds after the parts have healed. 
Generally, however, the glans is exposed sufficiently 
to allow of the next stage of the operation. This 
consists of the laceration of the inner fold of the 
prepuce, and is done for the purpose of divesting the 
glans of the remaining portion of the foreskin. After 
the guard has dropped, or has been removed, the 





nail of the left thumb is introduced between the 
| inner lamella of the prepuce and the glans, and held 
| tightly with the aid of the left index fimger, and is 
| men gently drawn upward. The nail of the right 
| thumb is introduced in a similar manner, but oppo- 
| site and nearly in contact. with the other nail, so 
| that, in conjunction with the right index finger, the 


of considerable size, rounded off at the pint, where | ree margin of the circumcised skin is torn on its 
t has a dull edge. Perhaps a pair of scissors would | Superior side to near the corona glandis. Very 
be preferable, but this innovation has not yet been | little blood escapes, and nothing further is required 
attempted by any one. I use a small scalpel, as | t© be done than to wrap a narrowstrip of lint around 


the convex blade offers some advantage. A guard, 
or shield, composed of a plate of silver or ivory, hav- 
ing a slit in the centre which runs longitudinally for 
compressing the prepuce, is now in general use. The 
operator ‘keeps the nails of both his thumbs 
sharply pointed. A glass of water and a narrow 
strip of lint complete the preparation, The person 
who holds the child sits on a chair, his feet resting 
on a low stool, and approximates his knees. A 
small pillow is placed on his lap, on which the child 
is laid on the back, with the head directed toward 
the left side of the assistant, who carries his right 
hand under the knees of the child to steady them by 
his thumb, his left hand passes over the left shoul- 
der of the child, by which he keeps the trunk in 
position. The operator stands at the feet of the 
child, and seizes the prepuce between his left thumb 
and index finger, and draws it upward. He then 
slides the guard from above downward, and from 
right to left, over the prepuce, which is constricted 
between the fingers and the glans. The knife is 
now held outside of the guard, and with one cut, or 
perhaps two, the foreskin is severed. Immediately 
the wounded cutis of the penis retracts behind the 
fossa, and occasionally to such an extent, that the 
penis acquires the appearance of having been com- 
pletely skinned. Only a small portion of the inner 


| the wound, which is kept in situ by the agglutina- 
tion of the blood, and protected from friction by 
pinning the diaper in the usual manner. The wound 
heals rapidly, although a slight tumefaction 
of the parts is frequently Observed on the next 
day, when the dressing may be safely removed and 
replaced by a thick layer of the common infant 
powder. 


In the vast majority of cases, which present them- 
selves for circumcision, no difficulty is encountered 
which would require any other management but 
what has thus been described. There occur, occa- 
sionally, certain deviations from the normal type of 
the prepuce, for which the operator must be pre- 
pared. The most frequent defect is a shortened, 
hard, and puckered condition of the preputial orifice. 
This offers some difficulty in seizing the parts se- 
curely with the fingers. It is my practice, in these 
cases, to employ a large dressing forceps, by which 
the small prepuce can be easily drawn away from 
the glans, and thus prevent the wounding of the 
latter, of which I know instances. I have also come 
across a few bungled cases of circumcision, where, 
owing to the same cause, an elliptical portion of the 
foreskin had been cut off, and the head of the penis 
forced through the opening thus made. 





Cases are also not rare, in which the orifice of the 
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inner fold of the prepuce is surrounded by a hard, 
proad seam, that opposes its easy laceration. It is 
my invariable rule to remove this indurated portion 
with the knife. I have been called to attend cases 
where the violent attempt of lacerating such a tough 
tissue had produced a rent, causing much swelling, 
anda deplorable amount of suffering. 

A fault of an opposite kind is sometimes commit- 
ted—due either to the timidity of the circumciser, 
or the concealment of the parts by the blood—where 
the inner lamella is only partially torn, and is kept 
on the stretch by the protruding head of the penis. 
I recollect, that I was once hastily summoned to 
sanch the blood in a circumcised child, which the 
officiating person was unable to check. The child 
yas fearfully blanched, and had refused to nurse for 
the last six hours. On inspecting the wound, I 
found the state of things just mentioned, and, on ex- 
tending the laceration, relieved the child. Trouble- 
some bleeding and suppuration are not unfrequently 
caused by the laceration of the frenum preeputialis. 


But the most dangerous source of excessive loss 
of blood in cireumcised children is, the existence of 
the hemorrhagic diathesis. I remember a family in 
this city, one of whose children barely escaped with 
is life, on account of such an unfortunate peculiar- 
ity. In two of the children of the same parents 
which I had circumcised, I found great difficulty in 
controlling the hemorrhage. The third child was 
cireumcised by a non-professional person, as the 
family labored under the impression that the profuse 
bleeding was owing to my want of skill. Eight 
hours after the operation, I was sent for, in a great 
hurry, to render my services. I found the infant in 
avery precarious condition, as much time had been 
lost by various appliances to stop the blood, which 
vemed to ooze from every part of the wound. A 
wighboring physician had been called in, who una- 
vailingly cauterized the bleeding surface with a solid 
tick of nitrate of silver, I gave the child a few 
drops of brandy, in mitk, and proceeded to employ 
the means which had proved successful with the 
tther children. This consisted in wrapping, some- 
tightly, a narrow strip of lint, in successive 


nd  Segndialp repeating these turns around the 
ounded part, where it formed a kind of cap, and 
hen secured the dressing by numerous tours of 
otton thread. The support and pressure exercised 
by this compact spiral of lint and thread answered 
le purpose fully, and probably saved the child’s life. 
put, for a long time afterward, the great pallor of its 
kin, lips, and gums, showed the fearful effects of 
¢ drainage of blood. It ought to be mentioned 
hat these cases occurred at the time when the per- 
‘uoride and persulphate of iron had not yet been in- 
roduced into practice. These preparations I have 
e used with uniform success in obstinate bleeding 
rom circumcision. 
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Twice I have rendered assistance in a serious con- 
dition of the penis, verging on gangrene, caused by 
a few linen threads which had strangulated the fossa 
near the corona glandis, and obstructed the passage 
of the urine. These cases bore a striking resem- 
blance to paraphymosis, and I must confess that the 
detection of the cause, which puzzled me much, was 
still easier than its removal. The parts were tume- 
fied, and deeply congested, and the glans penis, 
especially, appeared almost black. I ordered a 
warm bath, in which the little patient remained for 
some time; and, after repeated attempts with a 
blunted tenaculum, I succeeded in raising the soft- 
ened threads from their imbedded position, which 
gave way on slight traction. No bad consequences 
followed in these instances; but a similar fortunate 
termination did not take place in a few other cases 
of a like nature, one of which came under my notice 
when it was too late for medical aid to be of any ser- 
vice. Some of the circumcisers, namely, pursue the 
reprehensible practice of using small pledgets of 
linen, having a small hole in the centre, which they 
forcibly strip over the glans penis, and lodge in the 
fossa, for the purpose, as they allege, of preventing 
the return of the preputial vestige over the glans. 
These pieces of linen, or tropeles, as they are called, 
are allowed to remain in place until the third day, 
and sometimes longer. Others are in the habit of 
removing these tropeles daily, and replacing them by 
new ones, which causes agoniing pain to the little 
sufferers. If it happen that these unyielding bands 
of linen contract, and cannot well be removed, with- 
out screaming and struggling on the part of the 
child, they are allowed to remain with all the de- 
plorable consequences of constriction, inflammation, 
and gangrene. The case to which I have alluded 
resulted in the sloughing of the whole penis; in 
another instance, which came to my knowledge, the 
head of the penis was lost; and a third instance of 
the kind produced an artificial epispadias. The first 
of these children survived but a short time; the 


tsecond one, whose parents reside in the city of 


Washington, is troubled, I am told, with painful and 
difficult micturition. 

Great mischief is sometimes done in cases where 
the foreskin is attached over the glans penis. The 
attempt to separate this attachment is both useless 
and cruel. According to my experience, this agglu- 
tination of the mucous surfaces is seldom uniform 
and complete, and is gradually loosened, and finally 
separated, by the frequent erections of the organ in 
the act of urinating. These attachments are most 
tenacious about the corona glandis, where little 
worm-like projections, of a whitish color, form, 
easily seen through the transparent membrane, and 
which are nothing else but aggregations of the nat- 
ural secretion (smegma) of the sebaceous glands. In 
older children these adhesions can be readily sepa- 
rated without causing much pain. 
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Ante-Partum Hemorrhage. 

J. P, CHESNEY, M. D., New Market, Mo., writes 
to the Leavenworth Medical Herald; Among the 
many volumes of medical books in our libraries, how 
seldom do we find satisfactory information on any 
special subject we may wish to investigate. I have 
been ransacking the “authors” for knowledge in regard 
to ante-partum hemorrhage, but instead of finding in 
them a concise narrative of its various causes—phys- 
iological and pathological, and the best remedies for 
its control—I find a medley of ambiguity, and a di- 
versity of opinion sufficient to cause one to almost 
eschew books asa source of profitable inquiry. This 
is not only true of the subject named, but it is so of 
almost any matter connected with medicine. The 
truth is, there is a vast amount of indolence fastened 
like a deadly parasite upon the body medical, and 
we, therefore, find it more congenial to the tastes of 
multitudes in our ranks to set at their tables, pen in 
hand, and sow broad-cast over the land seeds that 
are to bring forth an unprofitable crop. To demon- 
strate the truth of their assertions would be quite an 
other matter. The time of visiting the dead-house, 
the hospital, and the bedside of the :private patient, 
is where the truth is to be learned by the shortest 
route; but this necessitates labor, the ‘one 
thing needful” in our profession. This apathy does 
uot find any abiding place among the “lesser lights” 
alone, but lurks in close proximity to our “ first au- 
thors” as well. It is unfortunate, but nevertheless 
true, that many of our best and most diligent inves- 
tigators in the intricate field of medicine are not 
writers; and the consequence is, we are depend- 
ent upon those for our knowledge, if we depend 
on books, who really have little meritorious claim to 
our fealty. However, I started out to tell about a 
case of ante-partum hemorrhage which recently hap- 
pened in a patient on whom I was attending, and 
here are the notes made at the time : 

June 8d, 1869, was called to see Mrs. F., aged 
thirty-five, at the eighth-and-a-half month of her sev- 
enth pregnancy. Her health was good, and she had 
never in any former labor been endangered by any 
abnormal condition. I first saw her at 12 o’clock, a. 
m., and, on making inquiry, I learned that a profuse 
hemorrhage had come on about 8 o’clock on the 
evening before, and had continued to flow copiously 
until the present time. I supposed at once that I 
had encountered another of those fearful cases— 
Placenta Previa. I found the bed and everything 
about the person of the patient completely soaked 
with blood, but the pulse and general condition of 
the patient was very good—portending no immedi- 
ate danger. There had been no signs of approach- 
‘ing labor, but I set myself about controling the 
bleeding at once. On examination, per vaginam, 
I was surprised to not find the placenta presenting, 
but in its stead the head of the child with the 
membranes intact, in normal position. The os uteri 
was patulous enough to allow the point of the index 
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finger to enter it very readily, and admit some de- 
gree of dilatation with it, and, as it was turned far back 
into the hollow of the sacrum, I drew it forward and 
endeavored by manipulating to set up uterine action. 
I failed in this, however, and, as the blood still 
flowed freely, at 2 o’clock I ruptured the membranes, 
butno water followed. No pain yet occurring, gave 
gave her a free dose of the secale cornutum ; intro- 
duced a tampon tightly imto the vagina, and then re- 
tired for awhile, determined toawait the consequences, 
At the end of an hour I was aroused by the nurse 
with the information that the patient had a desire to 
pass water. I found the pains active, and the labor 
seeming to be progressive as though it had come on 
spontaneously ; she had had a second dose of the 
ergot in the meantime. I removed the “T” band- 
age which I ‘had applied to retain the tampon in 
place, and found that there had been no more hem- 
orrhage; drew the urine with the catheter, as I was 
afraid to let the patient go to the vessel for fear of 
deranging the tampon. I yet found the general 
condition of the patient good, therefore I had nothing 
to do but to patiently wait the labor, which was now 
rapidly approaching completion, as far as I could 
judge from external manifestations. At 4 o’clock 
the tampon, child and secundines were delivered, 
and followed immediately by a considerable quanti- 
ty of coagulated blood. The child was in an as- 
phyxiated condition, and would evidently have been 
lost to this world had I not used persevering effort 
for its resuscitation. The nurse, an elderly lady, of 
good intelligence, remarked that she “never would 
have thought of saving that child.” The mother 
progressed well, but she had not the remotest idea 
of what could have given origin to the hemorrhage. 
I did not think to examine the afterbirth to know 
how much of it had been detached, thereby produc- 
ing the bleeding. 

Some of the writers condemn the use of the tam- 
pon insuch cases. Bedford says the tampon will 
convert an open hemorrhage into a concealed hem- 
orrhage, consequently it would be very dangerous, as 
serving to mislead, &c. Now, I conceive that sucha 
notion is more in imagination than in fact, as there 
is hardly space enough in a womb already completely 
filled with a.child and its envelopes to admit of the 
retention of enough blood to endanger life very seni- 
ously. If we prevent the flow from the mouth of 
the womb, we thereby convert all the subsequent ef- 
fused blood into coagula inside of the womb, which 
gradually reaching the situation from which the 
hemorrhage is issuing, will form as efficient a tam~ 
pon and compress as could be applied to an external 
wound, Our inability to reach the bleeding vessels 
with our bundle of rags, is the especial argument of 
Bedford in condemning the efficiency of the tampon. 
I can not look upon.this notion as a. valid objection 
to the use of the “ plug” in most cases of ante-par- 
tum hemorrhage, be the case accidental or unavoid- 
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able in its origin; and the same may be said of its 
use in severe cases of menorrhagia, or hemorrhage in 
the unimpregnated womb from any cause. 


Alopecia Areata, 

Dr. THomAs REID, M. D., writes to the Glasgow 
Medical Journal : 

The views of dermatologists regarding the true 
nature and etiology of alopecia areata are vague and 
conflicting. The advocates of the parasitic origin of 
this disease have generally failed to demonstrate in a 
satisfactory manner the presence of a vegetable fun- 
gus, although from other evidence disposed to re- 
gard it as truly parasitic and contagious. On the 
other hand, the opponents of this doctrine, with 
Wilson at their head, say that “ Pathologically we 
must regard area as a suspended innervation and 
the other features of this disease follow upon the ex- 
hausted state of the nerves of the part, circulation is 
weakened, nutrition is suspended, and the function 
of hair production and secretion is. at an end,” a 
view sufficiently vague and unsatisfactory, and utterly 
destitute of sound anatomical or pathological foun- 
dation. 

Gruby, in 1843, discovered a fungus growth in the 
hairs and scales of alopecia, to which he gave the 
name of microsporon audouini, the growth and de- 
velopment of which in the hair follicle he believed 
to be the true cause of the disease. Subsequent ob- 
servers have occasionally been able to confirm his 
discovery, but at the same time have more frequently 
failed. Now, if the disease is truly parasitic, the 
parasite ought to be present at some stage of it in 
every case, otherwise its presence must be regarded 
as an accidental occurrence in the course of an aflec- 
tion due to other causes. It has been assigned as a 
reason for the absence of the parasite in the later 
stages of this disease that it has a very slight hold on 
the epidermis, grows with great rapidity, and van- 
ishes at an early period. Tilbury Fox alleges that it 
affects the hair follicle only, and, consequently, fre- 
quently escapes detection. How far this opinion is 
correct may be inferred from the following cases 
which have come under my notice lately. 

Case 1st.—Mary B., aet. 25, has suffered from 
alopecia for some months; several large patches 
covered with long downy hair occupy the occipital 
and parietal regions of the scalp; on the other parts 
of the head the hair, which is auburn, is very lux- 
uriant. My attention was directed to an erythema- 
tous patch on the back of the head, near the margin 
of the hairy scalp, which was said to be the same 
condition which characterised the other patches in 
the early stage of the disease. On examining this 
spot carefully, a number of broken stumps were seen 
projecting beyond the surface of the skin. A few 
of these stumps having been extracted and examined 
in the usual way, the following appearances were 
noticed: The broken end presented the ragged ap- 
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pearance characteristic of parasitic hair. The body 
of the hair at this extremity had a fusiform dilata- 
tion, produced by the enlargement of the medullary 
cells, without any trace of a parasite in the interior. 
Farther down the root the sheath was adherent, and 
between it and the body of the hair a quantity of 
granular matter was imbedded, having a close re- 
semblancc to that found in the sheath of favus hairs. 
The root was slightly atrophied; in other respects 
the hair and scales of the sheath were tolerably 
healthy. The scales from other patches were charged 
with spores. 

Case 2d.—John G., aet. 10, had three patches of 
alopecia on the top of the head. On one of these, 
about the size of a florin, the alopecia was not com- 
plete, and on close examination a number of stumps 
were found scattered among the long hairs. On 
examining a number of these the condition of the 
hairs was found to be considerably altered, being 
lustreless, opaque and ragged at their free extremi- 
ties. The bulbs presented different stages of atrophy. 
In some the atrophied bulb was enveloped in a coni- 
cal cap of fibrous structure—probably the enlarged 
papilla, thereby reversing the normal condition in 
which the bulb forms a kind of cap to it. In hairs 
extracted without the sheath no spores were visible, 
but in those where the sheath was still adherent, 
the spores of the parasite could be distinctly seen 
penetrating as far as the soft pulpy cells of the bulb 
—sometimes singly, at other times in groups, but in 
every case outside the cell walls, which were well 
defined and healthy. Rudimentary chains of spores 
were seen running in various directions over the 
body of the hair, apparently following the intemel- 
lular spaces. In this case the presence of the para- 
site at the bulb appeared to occasion the ehanges in 
the structure of the hair by interrupting its nutri- 
tion, and exciting a certain amount of inflammatory 
irritation. These changes appear to be quite com- 
patible with a certain amount of vitality and growth 
of the hair. 

Case 3d.—John R., aet. 35, robust and rather 
florid, had several patches of alopecia over both 
parietal regions; one of these over right parietat 
prominence was not so complete as the others. In 
the centre there was a circular spot of about five 
lines in diameter having a considerable number of 
tolerably healthy hairs nearly one inch in length. A 
ring of complete alopecia surrounded this patch, A 
considerable number of stumps were visible at the 
outer margin of the bald annulus. Having extracted 
a few of these and submitted them to careful exam- 
ination, the free ragged extremity having frequently 
a bulbous or fusiform dilatation near it, the withered 
atrophied lustrejess shaft, and the completely atro- 
phied root terminating in a ragged irregular outline, 
were all characteristic of parasitic hair in the most 
advanced stage. Spores and adherent scales of 
epithelium were occasionally seen on the body of 
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the hair. In one instance, where the sheath was ex- 
tracted with the stump which formed a kind of 
tube around it, the parasite could be distinctly seen 
ip all its stages growing amidst the granular matter 
which constituted the chief part of the sheath. This 
granular appearance of the sheath is produced by the 
dead and atrophied scales of epithelium whose out- 
lines can, with difficulty, be defined. On the sur- 
face and in the body of this sheath the spores and 
filaments of the parasite were most abundant. The 
spores vary in size from one-sixth thousandth to one- 
three thousandth of an inch, sometimes arranged in. 
in small groups, sometimes in rudimentary chains. 
The filaments, which are very fine, contain no 
spores, and terminate in jointed undulating 
branches, the segmentation of which probably 
indicates the mode of reproduction. The fila- 
ments assume a transverse direction, which is op- 
posed to the statement of Kuchenmeister, who as- 
serts that they run parallel with the stripe on the 
hair. 

The above cases exhibit, in a connected series, 
what appears to be the progressive development of 
the parasite, and at the same time the different 
stagesof the disease. Three stages, at least, can be 
traced with considerable accuracy. 

In the first stage the parasite, having effected a 
lodgement in the hair follicle in the form of fine 
granular matter, diffuses itself among the epithelial 
scales, producing a certain amount of thickening 
and enlargement of the sheath. This condition of 
the sheath, by simple mechanical pressure exerted 
on the neighboring parts, probably gives rise to the 
erythema and neuralgia frequently accompanying 
this stage. 

In the second stage the spores of the parasite can 
be traced as far as the soft bulb, ramifying in the in- 
tercellular spaces and interrupting the nutrition of 
the hair. This interruption of the nutrition, and the 
irritation caused by the presence of the parasite, iu- 
duce certain changes in the structure of the hair 
which still continues to grow. These changes are 
bulbous or fusiform dilatations of the body of the 
hair chiefly in the medullary substance. The hair 
fibres become opaque and atrophied, sometimes con- 
taining fine granules in their interior. The diseased 
hair continues to grow, but on reaching the surface 
of the skin, breaks off, being too brittle to sustain 
its own weight. 

In the third stage the spores are mixed with fila- 
ments, and the parasite has arrived at maturity. The 
root is completely atrophied, its connection with the 
papilla is severed, it dies, and is thrown off as a se- 
questrum, or is pushed out by the growth of the 
succeeding downy hair. Most frequently the hair 
and its sheath are extruded separately; in such 
cases the parasite can seldom be detected on the 
body of the root. The sheath, or at least the spores 
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hair on which they have been occasionally detected ;, 
and thus a second crop of the disease may be pro- 
duced. It has been stated that the papilla appears: 
to undergo certain changes. We know that in most 
cases of alopecia its power of developing new hair is. 
very much weakened at first, as is evidenced by the- 
weak downy hairs which generally succeed those. 
which are extracted; but it is quite conceivable that 
in aggravated forms of the disease the papilla is also 
destroyed, and permanent alopecia will be the re- 
sult—a condition sometimes found to exist along. 
with downy patches on the same head. 





Nitrate of Lead in Sore Nipples. 

J. G. Witson, M. D., F. B.S. E., Professor of 
Midwifery in the Andersonian University, sends the 
following notes to the Glasgow Medical Journal: 

The treatment of excoriated or fissured nipples, 
although apparently a trivial matter, is, nevertheless, 
one of much importance. This condition of the 
nipples is one of the most painful and serious ob- 
stacles to lactation, and is a very influential and fre- 
quent cause in the production of mastitis. Such an 
affection is one of the most vexations annoyances of 
the lying-in chamber, and frequently proves very 
obstinate and rebellious to treatment. There is a 
long list of ‘“‘remedies” for sore nipples, but, unfor- 
tunately, they are more numerous than effectual. 
The very circumstance of there being such a great 
variety of remedies, may, I think, be safely regarded 
as an indication that most, if not all of them, are 
inefficient. 

It is not my intention in the present communica- 
tion to enter upon, far less discuss the various cir- 
cumstances which have been assigned as likely to 
cause or to favor the occurrence of sore or tender 
nipples. My object is briefly to call the attention of 
the profession to a simple and yet very effectual 
mode of treating cases of this kind, as I feel assured 
it is not so generally known as it deserves to be. I 
allude to the treatment of such cases by the local ap- 
plication of the nitrate of lead. From ample experi- 
ence in the use of this substance—which has now 
extended over three years—I feel satisfied of its 
superiority to any other agent which I have hitherto 
employed. I have found it in numerous instances to 
succeed, when tannin, gallic acid, zine, benzoin, 

borax, &c., failed to produce the desired effect. I do 
not mean, however, to assert that it will always suc- 
ceed, or that it is an infallible cure, but in my ex- 
perience the cases were few and rare in which I was 
disappointed with the result of its employment. The 
mode in which I use the nitrate of lead is in solv- 
tion, dissolved in glycerine or brandy. The follow- 
ing is the formula I generally employ : 
RK. Nitratis Plumbi, Xs 
Glycerini, i. Solve. 





of the parasite, may remain and surround the downy 





This is applied freely to the affected nipple after 
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suckling. Care must be taken to wash the nipple 
previous to the next application of the infant. This 
astringent lotion generally produces a sharp, Smart- 
ing pain for a short time, but this soon subsides. In 
superficial abrasions o: excoriations especially, I 
have found this application to have an excellent 
effect. In some cases of deeply fissured or ulcerated 
nipples, a stronger solution is occasionally required. 
In such instances, the lotion should be thoroughly 
applied, by means of a small hair pencil, to the 
whole of the fissured or ulcerated surface. The em- 
ployment of the nitrate of lead may, if necessary, 
be combined with other modes of treatment. In 
severe cases, for example, the application of a teated 
shield, so as to protect the nipple while the treat- 
ment is being carried out, is sometimes advantag- 
eous. On several occasions, when treating cases of 
more than usual obstinacy, I have occasionally ap- 
plied the nitrate of silver, collodion, or a solution of 
gutta percha, and found them useful adjuvants. 


NOTE ON THE UsE oF CARBOLIC ACID IN OB- 
STETRIC PRACTICE. 

It is now upwards of a year since I first employed 
diluted carbolic acid as an intra-uterine injection 
after parturition. The first case in which I tried this 
antiseptic injection was one where the symptoms 
were such as to lead me to apprehend an attack of 
puerperal septicoemia. In the case referred to the 
patient, on the third day after delivery, suffered from 
considerable tympanitic distension of the abdomen, 
with pain and tenderness on pressure over the hypo- 
gastric region, the lochial discharge was scanty and 
foetid, and there was a good deal of general febrile 
disturbance of the system. The result in this in- 
stance was so satisfactory that I was induced to give 
this plan of treatment a further trial in such and 
similar cases. Since then I have frequently syringed 
the uterine cavity with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid, not only in cases where the lochial discharge 
was offensive aud deficient, but in a variety of 
other cases. Such, for example, as those anxious 
and troublesome cases in which there is reason to 
suspect retention, in utero, of a portion of the pla- 
centa or membranes, consequent upon or resulting 
from abortion, retained or adherent placenta, &c. ; 
also in cases where the infant is born in a semi- 
putrid state, morbid conditions of the placenta, de- 
composing coagula in the utero-vaginal canal, &c., 
&e. That carbolic acid has proved of decided value 
in many such cases I have not the slightest doubt. 
Still, I am not prepared to ascribe all the benefit to 
the carbolic acid, as an antiseptic; I think that the 
very washing out the uterine cavity is of itself a 
very important matter, and is entitled to some con- 
sideration in estimating the value of this mode of 
practice. Imay mention that this plan of treat- 
ment has been tried in the Glasgow Maternity Hos- 
pital, and, generally speaking, with good results. I 
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may also state that previous to using the carbolic 
acid I employed the permanganate of potash, both 
in private and hospital cases. 





Reviews and Book Notices. 


oe 


The Nomenclature of Diseases. Drawn up by 
a joint committee appointed by the Hoyal College 
of Physicians of London. London: ted for 
the —~ College of Physicians. 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 327. 

This new nosology is printed on the right hand 
page in English, and on the left hand page the syn- 
onym for the disease is given in Latin, French, Ger- 
man and Italian. It is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete attempt of the kind ever made. The arrange- 
ment divides the diseases into General and Local, 
and adds certain conditions (poisoning and injuries) 
“not necessarily associated with either general or 
local disease.” The English list was copied with as 
little deviation as possible from that employed by the 
Registrar General of England. The discussion of 
the application of the Nomenclature to the purposes 
of general statistics and practical therapeutics, we 
cannot at present enter upon. 


The New American Farm Book : Originally by 
R.L. , author of “Diseases of Domestic Ani- 
mals,” and formerly editor of the American Ag- 
riculturalist. Revised and en by Lewis F. 
ALLEN, author of “ American Cattle,” Editor of 
the “ American Short Horn Herd-Book,” ete. 12 
mo. pp. 526, New York: OranGE, Jupp & 
Co., 1869. Price, $2.50. From CLAXTON, 
RemseN & HAFFELFINGER, No. 807 Market 
Street. 


This book consists of twenty-three chapters on 
every department of practical agriculture. It is 
adapted to the use of the practical or amateur far- 
mer. Many physicians are practical farmers, and 
many others have their “country seats” and culti- 
vate land. To all of these this book will be very 
useful. The name of the publisher is a guarantee 
of its excellence. . 

WE have received from the publishers of the 
Chicago Tribune a fine cut of their extensive new 
building, corner of Madison and Dearborn streets, 
in that city. It is the finest and best adapted struc- 
ture of the kind in the western country. The 
Tribune is one of the most widely circulated papers 
of the northwest—and we daresay one of the best, 
or it could hardly be so prosperous an enterprise. 





——Her Majesty’s Consul at Jeddah has re- 
ported that, though the concourse of pilgrims 
at Mecca this year has greatly exceeded last 
year’s numbers, their health has been in all 
respects good, and the proceedings have ter- 
minated satisfactorily. 
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sa” Medical Society and Clinical Reports, Notes and 
Observations, Foreign and Domestic Correspondence, 
News, etc., etc., of general medical interest, are respect- 
fully solicited. 


Articles of special importance, such especially as re- 
quire original experimental research, analysis, or obser- 
vation, will be liberally paid for. 


ua” To insure publication, articles must be practical, 
brief as possible to do justice to the subject, and carefully 
prepared, so as to require little revision. 


We particularly value the practical experience of coun- 
try practitioners, many of whom possess a fund of infor- 
mation that rightfully belongs to the profession. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. - 

The 21st volume of the MEDICAL AND SuR- 
GICAL REPORTER began on July 3rd. A 
large number of subscriptions are due from 
that date, and we look to a prompt response 
to the bills already sent out and being sent.— 
Our bills always call for PAYMENT IN AD- 
VANCE. 


As we are about to reduce our stock of odd 
back numbers of the REPORTER, in order to 
make room, it is desirable that all who wish 
to complete their files should notify us dy the 
10th of August. Bills will be sent with the 
numbers ordered. 


We can still supply a few complete sets or 
volumes from the commencement, bound or un- 
bound. They should be applied for soon, as 
they will soon be exhausted. 


VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL LITERATURE. 


It is a singular fact thatin this country most 
of the works on medical and hygienic matters 
have been written by irregular practitioners 
in order to help on its legs some ism or pathy 
oftheir own. The public is really desirous of 
information about the great questions of life 
and health. It buys whatever is offered it, 
and cannot tell of course the tares from the 
wheat. In fact,as we have said, there has 
been very little wheat offered it. Scienti- 
fic physicians do not seem to have taken the 
pains in,this country, as in Germany, to ex- 
pand sound medical information among the 
people. 
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We therefore welcome all.the more warmly 
a work, which under apy circumstances would 
command our praise, advance sheets of which 
are now before us. The author is Dr. GEORGE 
H. NaPueEys, of this city, well known to all the 
readers of the REPORTER as a constant contri- 
butor to its pages for a number of years, a close 
student of therapeutics, and a pleasing writer. 
The title of the book is ‘‘ The Physical Life of 
Woman ; advice to the Maiden, Wife and 
Mother.” It isa complete manual of infor- 
mation for women, in their peculiar condi- 
tions and relations, married and single. 

The style is simple, agreeable and eminent- 
ly proper and delicate, conspicuously so when 
treating of such difficult topics to handle in a 
popular book, yet so necessary to be handled, 
as the marital relations of husband and wife, 
the consummation of marriage, etc. 

We do not doubt that this work will find as 
large a sale both in and out of the profession 
in this country, as the works of Bock and 
Klencke in Germany, and of Tilt and Chavasse 
in England. 


AN IMPORTANT CASE IN NAVAL LAW. 

Surgeon GREEN, United States Navy, is now 
on trial in this city for disobedience of orders. 
Commodore SELFRIDGE ordered him to return 
a man to duty who in Dr. GREEN’s opinion was 
physically unfit to be returned; was sick, in 
other words. He therefore declined to do so, 
and was court-martialed. 

We look with interest for the decision. If 
commodores, or commanders, or lieutenants, 
or midshipmen are to be the judges of whena 
man should be on the sick list and when not, 
the sooner Congress dispenses with the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery of the United 
States Navy, the better. If the commander 
makes the diagnosis, let him do the prescrib- 
ing too. The only use of the medical staff is 
for their professional knowledge, and if the 
conscientious exercise of this is to be denied 
them, the sooner that is generally under- 
stood, the quicker will a much needed reform 
in that staff take place. 


THE SLEEPING GIRL. 

Many of our readers must have noticed the 
account of “A Sleeping Girl ” going the rounds 
of the papers some months since. She was 
publicly exhibitedat Nashville and elsewhere. 
She died last month at her home near Hick- 
man, Kentucky, the victim, no doubt, of some 
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cerebral lesion, but just what, we unfortu- 
nately do not know, as there was no post mor- 
tem. 

The history of the case is briefly: When 
about twelve years of age, she was taken with 
a severe chill, and treated accordingly by her 
physician. As the fever which followed her 
chill subsided she fell into a deep.sleep, in 
which condition she has remained ever since 
exceptat intervals. It was her custom at first 
to awake regularly twice in every twenty-four 
hours, and singularly within a few minutes of 
the same hours each day, but of later years 
she awoke much oftener, so much so that 
many considered it an indication of her final 
recovery. She would remain awake five, ten 
or perhaps fifteen minutes, and gradually drop 
off to sleep again. When asleep it was utterly 
impossible to arouse her. She never com- 
plained of any bodily pain, though when 
asleep she was very nervous at times, and ap- 
peared to suffer considerably by the violent 
twitching and’ jerking of her muscles and 
limbs, and her hands clenched tightly as if 
enduring severe pain, but when awake she did 
not appear to suffer, except from a drowsy 
gaping inclination, and a persistent effort to 
cleanse her throat of phlegm. She generally 
passed into sleep through a violent paroxysm, 
which would last perhaps five minutes, and she 
would then sleep awhile as calmly and quietly 
as an infant. Miss Godsey was of medium 
size, and her limbs and muscles well propor- 
tioned and developed. 

Such a case is by no means unparalleled, but 
they are always instructive, and worthy of 
passing note. 





— AKAzGIA.—This new alkaloid was found by 
Dr. Frazer, of Edinburgh, in specimens of the 
Akazga plant, brought from the west coast of Africa, 
and which he supposed to be a new species of 
Strychnos. Akazgia is a crystalline alkaloid, closely 
resembling strychnia, but differing from it by being 
precipitated by alkaline bicarbonates. Travelers re- 
port that the natives of West Africa use Akazga as 
an ordeal. A supposed sorcerer is compelled to 
drink an infusion of the bark of this plant and walk 
over small Akazga sticks. If guilty, he tries in vain 
to pass the sticks and falls in convulsions, when he 
is beaten to death by the savages; but if innocent, 
the kidneys will act freely and the poison is thus 
eliminated. Dr. Frazer found certain twigs of the 
so-called Akazga, of different structure, which did 
not yield the new alkaloid, and it is probable that 
those natives who have escaped from the ordeal, 
drank a decoction made from this variety. 
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Notes and Comments. 


THERAPEUTICAL BULLETIN.* 
Compiled by Geo. H. Napueys, M. D. 


No. 22. 


This column will contain each week a collection of the 
Recipes, remarkable for their novelty and elegance, now 


monographs and syste 
medical . 


include formuls for urpeberane iajeciinms inhala- 
tions, for rectal and v suppositories, for ointments, 
lotions, collyria, etc,. etc. 

This selection will be such that each prescription will 
commend itself, both by its intrinsic merits, and by the 
authority of the name of the physician by whom origi- 
nated or employed. It is designed t to give only the latest 
and best approved therapeutical expressions of the pro- 
es aftord a periscope of the remedial measures re- 
sorted to by eminent living physicians. 

It is proposed, hereafte 
issue them in book form 


r, to classify these formule, and 


Formule Employed in the Diseases of Children. 


It is pro d to bring together, under this head, recipes 
used in affections occurring during infancy and childhood. 
The art of prescrib' for children is an important one. 
It is highly desirable, in such prescriptions, to avoid bulky 
and d ble combinations. Certain dangerous reme- 
dies and doses are also to be guarded against. 


J. M. Da Costa, M. D. 
192. Kk. Zinci sulphatis, 
Pulveris ipecacuanhe, 


gr. iij. 

gr. ij. M. 
For one powder, to be repeated every ten minutes, 

until emesis is produced. Used in the capillary 

bronchitis of children. To be given once or twice a 

day, morning and evening, to a child three years old, 

together with the following: 


193. RK. Spts. etheris nitrosi, 
Ammonie carbonatis, 


Syrupi senegze, 
“ tolu, 
Aque, 

For one dose, every third hour. Also, when the 
child is weak, twenty drops of brandy ter die. 
Counter irritation over the chest, by means of weak 
mustard plasters, may be employed. 

The most successful treatment of capillary bron-. 
chitis in children is that in which both stimulating 
expectorants and emetics form a part. Children 
cannot expectorate, and nothing gets rid of the 
mucous more quickly and effectually than emetics. 
The only objection to their use is that nearly all 
emetics are prostrating. Hence, these agents must 
be given with judgment, and not repeated often 
enough to produce weakening results. 

MEREDITH CLYMER, M. D. 

Our author gives the following indications for the 
treatment of Cholera Infantum : 

The instant threatening symptoms, purging and 
vomiting, are to be stopped. Fermentation, and 
not chymification, is going on in the stomach and 
duodenum. Hence, small doses of the bisulphites 
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of soda or potassa, with limed whey, will often act 
very happily, while the effect of poisonous drugs is 
always doubtful, and generally positively harmful. 
Mercury is, at best, negative. Opium and its prepa- 
rations will be found valuable, if not contra-indicated 
by cerebral epiphenomena. The effects should be 
carefully watched. Flannel, wrung out of hot water, 
and on which laudanum is poured, applied to the 
spine, will be found useful in checking vomiting. 
The function of the skin which, in common with 
all the excreting organs, is inactive, must be excited. 
This may be done by gentle friction with woollen 
cloths, or a warm alkaline bath, in which the little 
patient should not remain longer than three minutes, 
being then quickly dried and wrapped in flannel. 
Food, of proper quality and quantity, should be given 
80 soon as the stomach and bowels will tolerate it. 
Farinaceous articles are entirely inappropriate. 
Limed milk, to which a little gelatine has been 
added, or rennet whey, may be given; but in pro- 
tracted cases, attended with great prostration, and 
rapid emaciation, the raw meat diet, prepared as 
recommended by Prof. Trousseau, will be often 
seized with avidity, and well borne. Lean beef or 
mutton is first finely hashed, pounded in 4 mortar to 
a pulp, and then passed through a fine sieve. The 
thick concentrated juice thus obtained is nutritious 
and digestible, and, when salted or otherwise flavor- 
ed, quite acceptable. Give a half to three quarters 
of an ounce, in fractional doses the first day. If 
well borne by the stomach, increase the quantity 
day by day, until a quarter or half a pound is taken 
in the course of the twenty-four hours. For the 
first day or two much of it may pass, hardly changed, 
from the bowels; but this alone should not occasion 
its discontinuance. If too long continued, however, 
the diet is liable to generate tenia. White of eggs, 
thinned with natural or artificial Selters, Vichy, or 
weak lime-water, is an excellent drink, to which a 
few grains of bicarbonate of soda may be added. 
Tonics and stimulants are often required. Of the 
former, minute doses of arsenic alone, or combined 
with quinine, or the chloride of iron, or the perni- 
trate of iron, or the tincture of nux vomica may be 
given. Wine-whey, or brandy and water, to which 
a few drops of the aromatic spirits of ammonia have 
been added, are the best stimulants. The effect of 
sending the [patient to a cool and mountainous re- 
gion, is immediate and lasting. 

THOMAS HILLIER, M. D., Lonp. F. R. C. P., etc, 


In the choice of medicines for children some pecu- 
liarities must be specially born in mind. One of 
these is the great susceptibility of children to the ac- 
tion of opium in its various forms. Such 
preparations must’ therefore be carefully watched, 
and the doses not too rapidly repeated. Calomel is 
a useful aperient for children, either alone or in com- 
bination with Jalapine. It has the advantage of 
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and not irritating. As an alterative, and as an an- 
tiphlogistic, mercurials have been jtoo frequently 
employed. In congenetal syphilis, however, grey 
powder is the most satisfactory remedy; and in 
membranous croup mercury is often of service. 
Emetics are of great value in infancy in catarrhal 
affections of the larynx and bronchi. Ipecacuanha 
is to be preferred in the great majority of cases. 
Antimony, given until it causes nausea, is useful in 
severe cases of croup. Depletion, even by leeches, 
is scarcely ever required. Blisters are to be 
avoided on children, from the risk of their causing 
constitutional irritation and deep ulceration. 


194. RK. Olei ricini, £.3ij. 
Pulveris acacie, 3)- 
Tincture opii, ny. i 
Syrupi, 


Aque carui, q. 8. ad. f. Bi M. 
Dose—a teaspoonful for a child six years old. A 
useful oleagenous mixture in dysenteric diarrhoea. 


195. KR. Acidi gallici, gr. xij. 
Tincture cinnamomi, - -Ziss. 
F. % opii Viij. 
Aque carui, 4 q- s. ad. f.Zij. M. 


Dose—two teaspoonsful for a child two years old, 
with chronic diarrhoea and irritable stomach. 
196. K. Ferri et quinie citratis, er Xx. 
y von lemonis, ri oM 
Aque, q. 8. ad. f.Zij. 
Dose—two teaspoonsful when a chalybeate tonic is 
indicated. 


197. I. Sode bicarb.exsic. gr. xxiv. 
Extracti taraxaci, _ 
Syrupi aurantii, 


ij. 
Infusi columba,, q. 8. ad. fi ij. M. 
Dose—two teaspoonsful ter die as a tonic and 
alterative. 


ProF. JOSEPH PANCOAST. . 
198. kK. Hydrargyri chlorid: mitis, gr. ¢ 
Pulveris rhei, gr.j. 
, “  zingiberis. gr.4. M. 
For one powder. To be taken bya child three 
years old, twice a week at night, to remove saburra, 
and as an alterative. 
Pror. J. Lewis Smitu, New York. 
199. K. Tinctura opii ee 
“  catechu, aa fZij. 
Misture cretal, M. 
Dose, one teaspoonful every two to four hours to 


a child one year old. Our author recommends this 
as an old but efficient prescription in the simple diar- 
rhea of infants. 

200. KR. Pulveris ipecacuanhe, ey 


rhei, 
Sodee bicarbonatis, gr. a 4 M. 

Divide in Chart No. xij. One powder every four 
to six hours, to an infant one year old. Inthe diar- 
rhea of infants due to indigestion and attended by 
acidity. It improves digestion and corrects acidity, 
and in this manner has a beneficial effect on the diar- 
Thoea, in those cases in which it is appropriate. 





being tasteless, and not bulky, while it is efficacious, 
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1. RK. Creoso . ij. 
a Aqu sat fei M. 
Dose, one teaspoonful with a teaspoonful of milk, 
breast milk if the infant nurses, repeated p. r. n., 
for the vomiting, so frequent in the summer epidem- 
ics, of intestinal inflammation in the citres. This 
recipe is much urged in the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, of New York city. Or, the following may 


be administered, 
KR. Potasse bicarbonatis, 
Acidi 


ai. M. 

Dose, one teaspoonful to a child from eight to 
twelve months old, repeated according to the nau- 
sea Or vomiting. 

Another anti-emetic, in these cases, though ac- 
cording to our author’s experience, inferior to those 
given above, is the substitute of bismuth : 

203. RK. Bismuthi subrnitratis, 5j-ij. 

Aquez menthe piperite. 
Syrupi zingiberis, aa. fZj. M. 

Dose, one teaspoonful toa child one year old, 
every hour, if required for the vomiting. The bis- 
muth, aside from its sedative effect upon the stom- 
ac, a's) aids in controliing the diarrhoea. 





Correspondence. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Papacy and the Medical Profession in 
Rome. 
Eps. MED. AND SuRG. REPORTER: 

In 1862, during a residence of several weexs in 
Rome, I spent considerable time in investigating its 
hospitals and other public charities, as well as the 
condition of the medical profession and modes of 
practice in that city, some account of which appeared 
in the columns of a medical journal published in 
New York. While its hospitals would do honor to 
any city, for grandeur and appropriateness of struc- 
ture and completeness of internal arrangements, as 
well as the kindness and assiduity of the masses, 
and faithful devotion to duty of their medical attend- 
ants, I found no esprit du corps in the medical pro- 
fession, no medical journals, or medical societies, and 
indeed, very little intercourse among medical men. 
Medical practice was, probably, about the same as it 
was one hundred years ago; and, on inquiring 
further, I found that medical societies were not per- 
mitted, or meetings of any professional men, for 
political reasons; and here I thought I found the 
cause of the languishing state of medical science in 
the Papal city. Ilearn from recent information that 
on the 7th of May last the medical and surgical 
practitioners of Rome received a special “circular ” 
from the “‘ Congregation of Health,” inclosing a copy 
of the dispatch addressed by the Cardinal-Vicar to 
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the President of the Board, styled the “Sacra Con- 
sulata.” The object of this dispatch is to remind 
the Board, by order of the Pope, of the canons 
which regulate the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper to the sick, and especially to call attention 
to the “ constitution ” laid down by Pius V. bearing 
the title “Super gregem.” In this enactment it is 
ordered “ that no physicians or surgeons shall visit 
asick person after the third day of his illness, unless 
the invalid shall have called in his confessor, or 
there exists some reasonable ground for making 
exception.” This “constitution,” it is added, was 
revived by Benedict XIII. at the council held at 
Rome in the year 1725, with the additions under 
Clause XXXII, of the “Poenit.” And “in case 
the physician or surgeon continue his visits after the 
third day, the sick man not having made his con- 
fession in the interim, he shall be visited with the 
penalty of the major excommunication, or ‘ Latae 
Sententiae,’ exclusively vested in the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff and local bishops, and may likewise be punished 
with very severe penalties.” 

\ Iam uncertain whether it is the patient or the 
physician who is to be punished, but, as I under- 
stand it, it is the latter. I may, however, be mis- 
taken. 

Such are the rigid proscriptions with which the 
Cardinal-Vicar requires the medical practitioners in 
Rome minutely to conform. The Papal press 
alleges that this revival of an obsolete injunction 
shows a pious concern for the salvation of souls ; 
but surely it is a great infraction of individual lib- 
erty, constituting the medical attendant into an in- 
quisitor, as regards his patient’s conscience, and 
depriving the latter of medical aid should he neglect 
or decline to confess to a priest! It is this domi- 
neering, inquisitorial spirit which characterizes 
Papal sacerdotalism in Rome, which interferes with 
the progress of science there, and the enlightened 
spirit of the age, and which especially depresses and 
discourages the medical practitioners of that city. 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. L. 


Precocious Puberty. 
Eps. MEDICAL AND SURICAL REPORTER: 

We have a little girl in this region of country who 
has been under the care of Dr. F. B. Davidson, of 
Benton, and myself. She began to menstruate reg~ 
ularly at the age of eight years and one month, and 
is fully developed asa woman. We think it a case 
of early development. Yours truly, 

A. T. BRAINDAGE, M. D. 

Factoryville, Pa. 





——A pharmacy has just been opened at Mont- 
pelier, France, by Madame DEUMERGUE, Bachelor in 
Science. This is the first establishment of the kind 
in France, under the direction of a woman. 
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Weight and Height. of Men. 

Quetelet, who has devoted more attention to phys- 
ical culture than any other writer, gives the average 
weight of an adult mail 136.993 pounds, and the ay- 
erage height 5.333 feet. 

Dr. Gould, who examined a large number of stu- 
dents in the Junior and Senior classes at Harvard 
University and Yale College, together with some 
’ members of the professional schools, reports their 
average height 5.666 feet, and average weight 
139.700 pounds. 

A. Maclaren, who has charge of the Gymnasium 
connected with the Oxford University, England, re- 
ports of the first one hundred names on his book as 
they arrived at the University, their average height 
5.825 feet, and average weight 132.970 pounds.— 
[Dr. Nathan Allen. 


American Medical Missionary in China. 

The American Presbyterian Mission has a medi- 
cal missionary department in Canton and vicinity. 
It has done a great deal of work the past year, treat- 
ing 50,636 out-patients and 1,038 in-patients, and 
has performed 1,038 surgical operations,some of them 
of great importance. A medical class numbers 12 
scholars. It ought to be increased so as to form a 
large medical school. Will some wealthy American 
physician give the funds ? 


Children’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

The Board of Managers of the Children’s Hospi- 
tal have appointed the following named gentlemen 
as the medical staff: For physicians—Wm. Ingalls, 
M. D., and Francis B. Greenough, M.D. For Sur- 
geons—F rancis H. Brown, M. D., and Samuel W. 
Langmaid, M. D. 


The Opthalmological Society, 
Composing the most distinguished oculists in the 
country, has been holding its annual meeting at the 
Atlantic House, Newport, R. I. Dr. Henry W. 
Williams, of Boston, is President of the Society. 


_ It is proposed to start in New York a popular 
medical paper, to be issued weekly, and to contain 
short editorials on some popular medical subject, and 
answers to all sorts of questions about health and 
remedies for disease. A well educated physician, 
and a brilliant young newspaper man are mixed up 
in the venture. A pleasant prospect for the stock- 
holders! 

——The new Lunatic Asylum on Ward’s Island, 
New York harbor, will cost nearly half a million 
dollars, and will be completed by November of next 
year. 
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——It is said that a cheap outer cell for a Dan- 
iells battery can be made from a common tin canister 
by placing it in a solution of sulphate of copper, and 
putting in the porous cell, zinc and acid as usual, 
and connecting the zinc with the canister below 
water mark by a copper wire. After a little the in- 
side of the canister will be coated with copper. It 
is said to be quite as good as a cell made entirely of 
copper. 

—A lunatic, named William B. Smith, resid- 
ing at Whitehall, Michigan, recently procured a 
double-barreled shot-gun, and after threatening sey- 
eral persons, who escaped from him, shot and killed 
Joshua T. Platt. Smith was arrested. 





Army and Navy News. 


Surgeon William Johnson, Jr., is ordered to the 
Jamestown. 

Surgeon W. K. Vanpriper is ordered to the Naval 
Hospital at Chelsea, Mass. 

Surgeon E. R. Doty is detached from the Jame» 
town and ordered home. 





[Notices inserted in this column gratis, any are solicited 
from all Peed of the country ; Obituary Notices and Resolu- 
tions of ties at ten cen: Sper line, ten words to a line.) 


MARRIED. 
SCHAUFFLER—HAINES. August 3d, at > residence of 
= bride, by Friends’ Ceremony, Dr. E. W. Schauffierof 
nsas City, Mo., and Miss artha Haines of Camden 
= oy 'N. J. 


DIED. 


MITCHELL. At Amhent,:1 Mass., July 27th, Dr. F. A, 
Mitchell, aged 80 years. 

M‘Monn. At Port Jervis, N. Y., Aug. 5, after a line 
ing illness, Dr. John B. M‘Munn, in the 69th year of 
age. 

Perey. July 28th, in Lebanon, N. H. Harvie S., onl 
} of Dr. I. N. and Kate E. Perley, aged 11 months Ii 

ys 

Pitnsy. At Absecom, N. J., August 7th, Jonathan 
Pitney, M. D., in the 76th year of his age, 

SrreztTer. At Boston Highlands, Mass., July 30th, J. 
Bentley Streeter, 20 yrs. 9 mos., eldest son of Julia F. and 
Dr. J. H. Streeter. 

Swett. At Bonn, Germany, George Woodbury Swett, 
M. D., of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 26. 


OBITUARY. 


HayveEn. 

J. C. Hayden, a well known ‘and esteemed 
preician died of ar nay 80 at his residence in Cambridge. 
a8s., Frida day nigh ES the age of —— seventy 
years. He was ~ vauate o f Harvard Co College in the class 
of 1820. Most life was in Boston, but a few 

years ago he someved to Cam a ane ag was out as 
the day before, and visited a pat His death was 
instantaneous, as he fell while + 2 to light the gas. 
He was @ gentleman of high personal and professional 
— and was universally beloved by all who knew 
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